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GILBERT   AND   SULLIVAN

Gilbert, SIB- JOHN (1817-97).
British painter and illustrator.
Born at Blackheath, July 21, 1817,
he entered a
city office, but
after two years
he abandoned
business for
art. He was al-
most entirely
self-taught.
From 1836 on-
wards he ex-
hibited at the
British Insti-
tution, Royal
Academy, and
other galleries, although between
1851 and 1867 he showed at the
Academy a solitary picture (1867).
His real metier was the illustration
of books and periodicals. His
drawings (829 in all) for Howard
Staunton's edition of Shakespeare
(1856-60) became deservedly fa-
mous, and a complete set of the
proofs found an appropriate home
in the print-room of the British
Museum. Sir Walter Scott and
Cervantes he also illustrated with
extreme felicity, and for nearly-
thirty years he was the mainstay
of The Illustrated London News.

In 1852 he became associate, and
in 1854 full, member of the Royal
Society of Painters in Water
Colour, being elected its president
in 1871, when he received a knight-
hood. He was elected A.R.A. in
1872, and R.A. in 1876. His prefer-
ence of subjects was still governed
by his old relish for literature and
history, among his best works in
oils being King Charles Leaving
Westminster Hall (1872), Naseby
(1873), Richard II Resigning the
Crown to Bolingbroke (1876), and
The Doge and Senators of Venice.
Sir John was well represented in
the Guildhall Gallery, London.
He died at Blackheath, Oct. 5,
1897.

Gilbert, SIB JOSEPH HENBY
(1817-1901). British chemist. Born
at Hull, Aug. 1, 1817, he studied
chemistry in London and under
Liebig at Giessen. From 1843 until
his death, Dec. 13, 1901, he was
director of Rothamsted Labora-
tory in collaboration with Sir J. B.
Lawes. He was elected F.R.S. in
1860, and was knighted in 1893,
on the jubilee of the Rothamsted
experiments, which covered a
large field of research in agri-
cultural science. He was also
professor of rural economy at Ox-
ford, 1884-90.

Gilbert, M^LRIH DOLOEES ELIZA
ROSAIOTA (1818-61). Irish dancer,
better known by her stage name of
Lola Montez (

Gilbert, SIR WILLIAM SOHWENK
(1836-1911). British playwright.
Born in London, Nov. 18,1836, he
was educated at London univer-
sity. From 1857 he was a clerk in
the education department of the
privy council office, and in 1863
was called to the bar. After 1860
he contributed articles and draw-
ings to Fun, in which his Bab
Ballads, 1869 and 1873, appeared,
and he started his career as drama-
tist by writing half a dozen bur-
lesques, including a travesty of
Tennyson's The Princess. These
were followed by three fairy plays,
The Palace of Truth, 1870, The
Wicked World, 1873, and Broken
Hearts, 1875; a classical romance,
Pygmalion and Galatea, 1871; and
two farcical comedies, Tom Cobb,
1875, and Engaged, 1877. He
also wrote plays of serious interest,
such as Dan'l Druce, 1876;
Gretchen, 1879; Comedy and
Tragedy, 1884; and Branting-
hame Hall, 1888.

The remarkable series of comic
operas, in the production of which
he as librettist was associated with
Arthur Sullivan
as composer and
Richard D'Oyly
Carte as theatri-
cal manager,
started in 1875,
and the partner-
ship endured,
with lapses, until
1896 (see Gilbert
and Sullivan).
To the wit and
finish of his dia-
logue and lyrics, the urbanity of
his satire, and his exploitation of
the humours of topsy-turveydom,
which added the word Gilbertian
to the language, much of the orig-
inal success of the operas was due.
Gilbert, who was knighted in
1907, was drowned in his private
open-air swimming pool while
going to the aid of a lady guest
hi difficulties, May 29, 1911.

Gilbert and Sullivan. Term
in general use to define the output
of one of the most remarkable
partnerships in the history of
creative art, that of W. S. Gilbert
(y.a.) and Arthur Sullivan (g.v.)
'm the series of comic operas first
produced under the management
of Richard D'Oyly Carte between
1875 and 1896. Gilbert wrote
the libretti, Sullivan composed
the music, and in spite of funda-
mental differences in tempera-
ment leading to frequent disagree-
ment and more than once to open
quarrel, each inspired the other to
greater achievement than was
possible to each separately (though

neither would have agreed to
this, particularly Sullivan, who
had high ambitions as a serious
composer and chafed at the popu-
larity of his most delightful
melodies). The full Gilbert and
Sullivan repertory is as follows:

Gaiety Theatre

Thespls                                        1871

(an early collaboration of historical

interest only.)

Royalty Theatre
Trial by Jury

Opira Comique
The Sorcerer
H.M.S. Pinafore, or The Lass

that Loved a Sailor
The   Pirates   of  Pcnzance, or

The Slave of Duty
Patience, or Bunthorne's Bride

Savoy Theatre
Tolanthe, or The Peer and the

Peri

Princess Ida, or Castle Adamant
The Mikado, or The Town of

Titipu
JRuddigore,    or   The    Witch's

Curse
The Yeomen of the Guard, or

The Merryman and his Maid
The Gondoliers, or The i^g of

Barataria
Utopia, Limited, or The Flowers

of Progress

The Grand Duke, or The Statu-
tory Duel

1875

1877
1878

1880
1S81

Sir William
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dramatist

1882
1885
1885
1887
1888
1889
1893
1896
Of these, The Mikado, the first
production of which ran for 672
performances,   remains   generally
the most popular. The original run
of H.M.S. Pinafore was 700 per-
formances ;  of Patience, 578;  of
The Gondoliers, 554; of the Yeo-
men of the Guard, 423. Composer
and librettist alike were most satis-
fied with The Yeomen of the Guard.
The Grand Duke, greatly inferior
to the rest, was played only 123
tunes and has never been revived.
The operas are sometimes called
the Savoy operas, and sometimes
(because the D'Oyly Carte family
owned the copyright until 1961) the
D'Oyly Carte operas.   Their popu-
larity waxes and wanes.   During
the early years of the 20th century
it is fair to say that they were
more  popular  in  the  provinces
than   in   London,   but   notable
revivals in the West End in 1919-
20 restored their appeal in London
during   the   years   between   the
wars. Amateur operatic companies
have always remained faithful to
Gilbert and Sullivan.   But many
critics tire of the highly stylised
and    mechanical    stage   actions
which were first insisted upon by
Gilbert, from which no departure
is   allowed,   thus   turning   what
should be spontaneous fun into
something like a ritual.    A film
version of The Mikado (1939) was
an experiment that would bear
repetition.    On the other hand,
the   true   lover  of  Gilbert   and
Sullivan would not willingly dis-
pense with the least of the tradi*